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E have all heard time and again 

the story of Nathan Hale, who is 
recognized as one of the great patriots 
of American history. We know that 
when General Washington asked for 
someone who was willing to go through 
the British lines to find out the posi- 
tion and strength of the enemy forces, 
Captain Hale volunteered for the dan- 
gerous task. He was captured by the 
British and sentenced to death. Be- 
fore he died he made the ringing state- 
ment so often quoted, “I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

The young captain (he was but 21 
years of age) proved his patriotism by 
dying for his native land, and since 
then millions of Americans have fol- 
lowed his noble example. 

But dying for the country is not the 
only service a patriot may render. 
Fortunately most of us are not called 
upon to make the supreme sacrifice. 
All of us may, however, be patriots. 
We may demonstrate our patriotism by 
our daily conduct. We may serve our 
nation by doing something for it and 
for our fellow Americans. 

Captain Hale is best remembered be- 
cause of the stirring declaration which 
we have quoted, but he said something 
else which should inspire us all to be 
better and more patriotic citizens. He 
said, “I wish to be useful, and every 
kind of service, necessary to the pub- 
lic good, becomes honorable by being 
necessary.” 

The true patriot, like Nathan Hale, 
wants to be useful. He is on the look- 
out for ways to serve the public good. 
He can do this by obeying all laws, by 
helping to check crime, by helping to 
make the country stronger and more 
prosperous, by trying to remove in- 
justice of every kind, and by seeking 
wise solutions for our great public 
problems. 

Nothing can ever detract from the 
glory of the men 
and women who 
have offered life it- 
self for their coun- 
try. The heroism 
of such Americans 
will forever have an 
honored place in 
our halls of fame. 
But the sacrifice of 
those who died on 
the battlefield would 

Walter E. Myer have been made in 
vain if citizens in the homeland were 
not working devotedly to make this 
nation stronger and better. 

Any list of patriots which omitted 
the name of Jane Addams or Father 
Flanagan or Clara Barton or Horace 
Mann or Justice Holmes or Walter 
Reed would be incomplete. 

These men and women seized upon 
the opportunity to serve their nation 
and their fellow citizens. Because they 
did so, the United States is a better 
place in which to live. Their accom- 
plishments will never be forgotten. 
These people are true heroes‘along with 
those who have died on the battlefield. 

The true patriot sacrifices his life 
for his country, if necessary; if not, he 
devotes himself in other ways to the 
nation’s cause. 




















FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


CRIME is an octopus that reaches into the life of every individual, community, 
and state of the land. We must fight against it. 


U. 8. Crime Problem 


Lawlessness Is Increasing, and the Number of Young People 


Among Arrested Offenders Causes Grave Concern 


MERICANS like to think of them- 
selves as orderly and law-abid- 
ing, yet major crimes are committed in 
the United States at a rate of nearly 
four per minute. More than a million 
serious offenses occurred during the 
first half of 1952—an average of 5,600 
a day. The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation expects the total to reach two 
million before the end of this year, 
thus making an increase of more than 
117,000 since 1951. 

A comparison of 1951 and 1952 
figures shows that robberies have 
jumped nearly 14 per cent, burglaries 
and car thefts nearly 9 per cent, and 
murders about 3% per cent. The 
most common crimes involve robbery. 

An especially disturbing fact about 
crime in America today is that a high 
percentage of the offenders are young 
people. Of all arrests reported to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation by 
local police officers in the first six 
months of 1952, over 20,000 involved 
boys and girls under 18; approx- 
imately 104,000 were of young men 
and women between 18 and 24; and 
about 130,000 involved people in the 
25-to-34 age group. The remaining 
170,000 arrested offenders were 35 
years old or over. 

Crime is not confined to a remote 
“underworld.” It is not something 


which the average citizen can simply 
read about in his newspaper and then 
forget. It affects us all. It reaches 
out and seeks to corrupt our govern- 
ments—local, state, and national. In 
some cases, criminals have penetrated 
business enterprises and proceeded to 
fleece the public. The U. S. Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee re- 
ported some time ago that criminals 
have bought into such legitimate busi- 
nesses as hotels, restaurants, transpor- 
tation systems, and radio stations. 

Gangsters often seek to associate 
their names with respectable enter- 
prises in order to have a “front” for 
illegal activities such as gambling and 
the narcotics trade, and to explain 
their tax returns by making it appear 
that their large incomes are from 
profits on lawful investments. 

People turn criminal for a variety 
of reasons, and we have seen that 
large numbers do it early in life. One 
of the causes of crime among youths 
is the poor example set by adults. 
Too many people seek to “get by” with 
dishonest or unethical conduct of one 
kind or another. Too many regard 
it as “smart” to take advantage of 
others through practices that are un- 
fair, even though not actually against 
the law. A number of young people, 

(Concluded on page 2) 


U. S. and Spain 
Discuss Treaty 


Would an Alliance Between the 
Two Countries Help Curb 


Communist Threat? 


PAIN 
now 
Spain!” 

This was the comment of a Spaniard 
who has seen numerous American 
officials arriving in, and departing 
from, Madrid during recent months. 
His humorous remark calls attention 
to the fact that our government is 
showing a renewed interest in the old 
nation that occupies Europe’s south- 
west corner. 

U: S. attention to Spain has been 
apparent in a number of ways. For 
example, that country has recently 
been receiving its first postwar finan- 
cial aid from our government. Amer- 
ican naval vessels have visited several 
Spanish ports as a goodwill gesture. 
Moreover, for some time American de- 
fense authorities and Spanish officials 
have been quietly discussing the fu- 
ture relationship between the two na- 
tions. 

The recent attitude toward Spain 
is in sharp contrast to our relations 
with that country during the years 
immediately after World War II. 
Spain had been neutral throughout 
the conflict, but it was widely felt that 
the Spanish government sympathized 
with, and gave certain assistance to, 
Germany and Italy. After the war 
ended, our government maintained a 
cool attitude toward Spain. 

Although a number of other neu- 
trals—Portugal and Ireland, for ex- 
ample—were included in the European 
Recovery Program which the U. S. 
financed, Spain was not asked to take 
part. She was kept out of the United 
Nations, and the world organization 
recommended that its member coun- 
tries recall their ambassadors from 
Madrid. From 1946 to 1951 we had 
only minor diplomatic representation 
in that country. 

As we have already noted, though, 

(Continued on page 6) 


discovered America, and 
America is discovering 
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ARRESTS REPORTED in the first six months of 1952—by age groups—give 


Crime Problem 


(Concluded from page 1) 


therefore, gain the impression that 
such conduct is “all right if you can 
get away with it.” 

Once a person starts lowering his 
standards, it is hard to draw the 
boundary between practices that are 
merely shabby and unfair, and those 
which are criminal. If the American 
people want to get at the real roots 
of their crime problem they must 
raise their ethical standards all along 
the line. 

Especially must they attack govern- 
mental corruption at national, state, 
and local A corrupt govern- 
ment fosters wrongdoing in two ways. 
First, its officials work hand-in-glove 
with tax-dodgers, gamblers, dope ped- 
dlers, or other criminals. Second, it 
sets a bad example for everyone. It 
undermines the idea that crime doesn’t 
Through constant vigilance, and 
active interest in politics, law-abiding 
citizens clean govern- 
ments and thus help to keep crime 
under control. 

Many particularly among 
young people, are the result of neglect 
in the home. Negligent parents often 
about the delinquency of a 
young person by failing to take an 
interest in his problems or to give him 
an adequate home life. Parents bear 
a great responsibility to their chil- 
dren and to society. They should en- 
courage their sons and daughters to 
take pride in the home and to share 
in the job of running it. 


Schools’ Job 


Schools, too, bear much responsibil- 
ity for developing good citizens and 
preparing youth for the future. Most 
of them already do a good job of pro- 
moting ethical conduct, but there is 
still room for improvement. There 
are many specific ways in which 
schools can encourage habits of fair- 
For instance, they 
the students’ cooperation 
in tackling the problem of classroom 
There should be much dis- 
concerning the 
standards of ethics and honesty which 
individuals must maintain in 
for our nation to continue strong. 

Churches constitute still another 
force that plays an important role in 
the development of good character. 
Encouraging people to attend and sup- 
port the churches of their choice is 
one way of helping to make America 
a more law-abiding nation. 

Our communities could do much to 
curb crime by clearing away slums. 
Young people in run-down and miser- 
neighborhoods are more likely 
to form lawless gangs than those who 
live in attractive areas where there 
are adequate recreation facilities. It 
is not surprising that many people in 
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congested slums turn to criminal pur- 
suits. Communities need to work to- 
ward cleaning up these areas and to- 
ward providing wholesome surround- 
ings for their young citizens. 

Criminals don’t always come from 
the slums, however. One frequently 
reads of a theft, or some other offense, 
committed simply “for excitement” by 
a boy or girl whose family is pros- 
perous. Wealthy parents sometimes 
fail to give their children proper train- 
ing—fail to teach them to carry re- 
sponsibilities—while many impover- 
ished parents in bad neighborhoods 
do a good job along this line. Gen- 
erally speaking, though, a young per- 
son’s chances of avoiding crime are 
better if he lives in decent surround- 
ings than if he doesn’t. 

No matter how hard we work on 
crime prevention, in homes, churches, 
schools, and governments, there will 
always be some lawbreakers, to be 
punished and corrected. Present fig- 
ures show that we are not succeeding 
as well as we might in catching and 
punishing criminals. State and fed- 
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some idea of the criminal activity that is going on throughout the United States 


rest and lawlessness within the peni- 
tentiaries themselves. 

Naturally, a prison shouldn’t be a 
luxury resort. It must maintain strict 
discipline. But it should also prepare 
inmates for resumption of life on the 
outside. Numerous prisons aren’t 
doing this successfully. 

Convicts in many institutions live 
under deplorable conditions. There 
is overcrowding. Not enough distinc- 
tion is made between the different 
types of wrongdoers. In some prisons, 
young first offenders are housed to- 
gether with hardened criminals of the 
lowest type. Numerous young people 
are taught new techniques of crime, 
and many are released from prison 
more hardened and embittered than 
when they entered. 

Quite a few prisons have deterio- 
rated because their expenses have gone 
up while prison budgets have been 
lowered or held unchanged. State 
legislatures, under pressure to econ- 
omize, sometimes trim prison budgets 
rather than to cut down elsewhere. 
They feel that if a cut must be made 


EWING GALLOWAY 


JUDGES in juvenile courts try to help young people who get into trouble 


eral penitentiaries now contain about 
165,000 convicts—rather few in com- 
parison with the number of crimes 
committed. Law-enforcement officials 
have been quite successful in solving 
such crimes as murder and assault, 
but have made less headway in catch- 
ing burglars, auto thieves, and other 
robbers. 

As to the criminals who are caught 
and imprisoned, how should they be 
handled? The most important job of 
a prison, forward-looking persons 
agree, is to reform its inmates. There 
is considerable evidence that many 
institutions are not doing this. First 
and most conclusive is the fact that 
numerous ex-convicts go back to crime. 
Second are the frequent reports of un- 


it might as well be made against the 
convicts. Salaries of officials and em- 
ployees in many prisons are so in- 
adequate that competent personnel 
can hardly be obtained. 

Some time ago, an _ enterprising 
newspaperwoman acquired first-hand 
information on penitentiary life by 
“serving time” in a women’s prison, 
disguised as a convict. Later she 
wrote horrifying descriptions of what 
she had seen. At the same time she 
gave credit to certain states whose 
correctional institutions, she felt, were 
well run. In her opinion, a decent 
prison system has at least the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

First: First offenders are kept sepa- 
rate from hardened criminals. 


Second: Psychiatric treatment is 
furnished for the inmates who have 
mental disturbances, 

Third: Well-stocked prison libraries 
are provided. 

Fourth: Inmates learn useful trades. 
This process helps occupy the convict’s 
time while he is in prison, and it 
makes him better able to earn an 
honest living after being released. 

Fifth: Guards, matrons, and other 
employees are adequately paid, and are 
sarefully chosen on the basis of civil- 
service examinations. 

Along with decent prisons, a care- 
fully managed parole system is needed 
too. It should be run by intelligent 
people who are genuinely interested 
in the former prisoners’ welfare. 
Many states have fallen down on the 
job of providing competent parole 
officers. Voters and taxpayers can 
do a great deal to improve our na- 
tion’s crime situation if they demand 
good prisons and parole systems in 
their states and communities. 

Crime prevention and the correction 
of offenders are matters that demand 
the efforts of all citizens. In the field 
of prevention there are many ways 
for young people to cooperate. Here 
are a few: 


Four Suggestions 


1. Form the habit of obeying the 
rules of home, school and community. 
The breaking of one regulation leads 
to the breaking of others. Those who 
do not abide by the rules set an ex- 
ample which may be followed by com- 
panions. Through obedience, on the 
other hand, a person encourages re- 
spect for all laws. If he does not be- 
lieve that a rule is just or workable, 
he can seek to have it changed, but 
meanwhile he should obey it. 

2. Respect and support police offi- 
cers. Regard them as friends. They 
are on the job to help and protect law- 
abiding citizens. Your cooperation 
will make their task easier. Remem- 
ber, meanwhile, that the real test of 
citizenship is whether you scrupulously 
obey the law when there is no police- 
man in sight. 

3. Support the work of organiza- 
tions that seek to wipe out crime- 
breeding conditions. One of the best 
ways of doing this is to make con- 
tributions, however small, to the an- 
nual Community Chest drives. Much 
of the money collected goes to organ- 
izations that are working to keep peo- 
ple out of crime. 

4. Do your part in all school and 
community projects intended to pro- 
vide recreation and worth-while ac- 
tivities for young people.. Clubs, 
youth centers, and similar enterprises 
“an be successful only if sizable num- 
bers of young people take part, and 
if everyone does his share of the work. 

These are among the ways in which 
we can all help promote good citizen- 
ship and respect for the law. 
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O you have some practical sugges- 

tions on what to do about our 
highway problems? General Motors 
is giving 162 cash prizes for essays of- 
fering the best practical solutions on 
“How to Plan and Pay for the Safe 
and Adequate Highways We Need.” 
The first prize is $25,000. Regional 
winners will get $2,500 and the three 
best essays from each state will also 
receive awards. 

Most people agree that many roads 
were not planned for our wide cars 
or our big heavy transport trucks. 
With 52 million vehicles on the roads 
—more than highway engineers ex- 
pected—traffic jams and congested in- 
tersections are an everyday occurrence 
in large cities. 

We need new safe highways. But 
super-highways, such as New Jersey’s 
recently built turnpike, cost 2 million 
dollars a mile to construct. 

If you have ideas on how to solve 
this problem, you might like to write 
an essay on the subject. You can get 
an official, entry blank from a General 


Motors dealer or from the General 
Motors Better Highways Awards, 
General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 


x * x 

It may not be long before there are 
as many helicopters in the air as regu- 
lar airplanes. The whirlybirds are 
proving so useful in Korea that air- 
craft companies predict they will soon 
be mass-produced for civilian use. 

A helicopter’s horizontal propeller 
eliminates the necessity of long run- 
ways and landing fields. The craft 
can fly straight up or straight down. 
It can fy backward, sideways, or stay 
motionless in one place in the air. 

Helicopters are already used in 
many parts of our country to patrol 
forests, watch power lines, oversee 
cattle ranches, and spray crops. In 
some places they carry mail from air- 
port to post office, check highway 
traffic, and serve as flying taxis. Many 
new uses may be found later on. 


= * 


When the next full moon is out, 
birdwatchers will get their telescopes 
and take notes on the birds flying 
across their moonlit line of vision. At 
300 stations throughout the country, 
observers are making use of bright 
nights to study those birds that travel 
after dark on southerly migrations. 

With his telescope focused on the 
moon, the bird watcher sees a bird 
as though it were flying across the 
moon’s face. This optical illusion is 
useful in estimating a bird’s size and 
in determining what kind of bird it is. 
As the bird moves along, its size is 
compared with that of a crater on the 
moon called Tycho. If the bird looks 
twice as large as Tycho, he gets a 2T 
rating. A rating of 42T is put down 
if the bird seems half the size of the 
crater. Scientists will interpret these 
ratings to find out what types of birds 
were seen. 

To record the direction of the bird’s 
flight, bird watchers picture the moon 
as a clock. For example, a bird may 
fly into view at a spot on the moon 
that corresponds to 3:15 on a clock. 
This position is noted, as well as the 
point where the bird passes the other 
side of the moon. From this informa- 
tion, experts will figure out directions 
of the birds’ flights. 
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the city of Luxembourg 


Land of Luxembourg 


One of the Smallest Countries in the World Plays an Important 


Role in Western European Organization 


GREAT experiment in European 

unity is being directed from tiny 
Luxembourg. The city of Luxem- 
bourg, capital of the country of the 
same name, is headquarters for the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 
The community is an association of six 
countries that are taking what may be 
a big step toward a real United States 
of Europe. 

The six countries in the association 
are France, Western Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. The six nations are doing 
away with frontier restrictions that 
have existed for centuries on coal, 
iron, and steel. Tariff charges on 
those products are being dropped. 

Coal, for example, may move from 
Western Germany across the frontier 
into France—just as coal mined in 
Pennsylvania may be shipped to cus- 
tomers in Illinois. As far as coal, 
iron, and steel are concerned, there is 
to be one nation instead of six. 

A committee of nine men is direct- 
ing the program from Luxembourg 
City. Jean Monnet of France is pres- 
ident of the committee. If the coal- 
iron-steel project works well, restric- 
tions on other goods may be dropped 
by the six nations. Later, the six 
countries and others in Europe may 
work toward a real political union of 
states—one that will resemble the 
union of states in our country. So the 
city of Luxembourg may be on its way 
to becoming the capital of a United 
States of Europe. 
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The 
small. 
less than that of Rhode Island, our 
smallest state. Population is only 
about 300,000, and more than a fifth 
of the people—62,000—live in the capi- 
tal city. The people speak a language 
they call Letzeburgesch. It is based 
on German, but also contains many 
French and Belgian-Flemish words. 

Luxembourg is a very important 
country despite its small size and few 
people. It is rich in iron ore. The 
ore has made possible one of the larg- 
est iron and steel industries in Europe. 
Luxembourg also has financial re- 
sources, with sizable investments in 
Germany and other countries. 

The iron and steel industries are the 
country’s big money earners, but other 
products are also important. Luxem- 
bourg is famous for its leather gloves, 
and manufactures textiles, paper, and 
malt products, and refines sugar. 
About a third of the people live by 
farming, and they grow most of the 
food that the country needs. 

The living standard is one of the 
highest in Europe. The people have 
enough food, their housing is good, 
taxes are low, and almost everyone has 
a job. 

The government is a democratically 
run monarchy. Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte is the ruler in name. However, 
there is a premier who carries out the 
executive duties of government, and 
an elected parliament has existed since 
1868. 

The capital city is attractive and in- 
teresting. Luxembourg was a walled 
fortress town as early as the 900’s, 
and one still may see parts of old walls. 
An ancient stone bridge over a deep 
ravine connects two parts of the hilly 
city. A 16th century cathedral, the 
huge palace of the Grand Duchess, and 
many other old-style stone buildings 
add to Luxembourg’s interest. There 
are modern buildings and factories 
also, but most of them are in suburban 
areas, 

Luxembourg was a part of the an- 
cient Roman Empire and, after 1437, 
was variously run by Austria, Spain, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. The small nation’s inde- 
pendence dates from 1890. 


country of Luxembourg is 
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Its area of 999 square miles is, 


After observing elections in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, we decided that it is very 
inconvenient for the working people to 
vote under existing circumstances. The 
polls in our town were so crowded be- 
fore and after the regular working hours 
that many people probably were dis- 
suaded from casting their ballots alto- 
gether. 

We suggest that election day be made 
a national holiday. In other democratic 
nations of the world, where elections are 
held on Sunday or a holiday, the turn 
out of voters is much bigger than it is 
here. America’s workers, too, should 
have ample time to go to the polls by 
having the day off. Grape 10B 

Summit School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


* 


I think our schools should start a 
“Christmas for Korea” campaign. We 
could fill boxes with clothing and other 
items and send them to the needy people 
in Korea. If every school in the nation 
launched such a drive, many thousands 
of Koreans would benefit this winter. 

SHIRLEY DAWN KINCAD, 
Oak Hill, West Virginia 


* 


I believe that we should vet out of the 
United Nations. First of all, the UN 
has failed to bring about real peace in 
the world. Secondly, I believe it is wrong 
for our country to have to obey laws 
which are made by a world organization 
—laws which are binding on us even 
though they may conflict with our do- 
mestic statutes. 

NANCY THOMPSON, 
Tarpon Springs, Florida 

[Editor’s comment: Our nation does 
not have to obey any UN decision or ac- 
tion unless it desires to do so.] 


* 


The United Nations is our best hope 
for peace. I firmly believe that unless 
we work with the other UN members for 
a better world, our hope for a peaceful 
and prosperous world will be shattered. 

SusAN Woopwarp, 
Chappaqua, New York 














Why are we going on a money-giving 
spree? The more money we send abroad, 
the more these people want of us. I say 
it’s about time to stop handing out free 
gifts to other nations. 

ROsLYN Burr, 
Passaic, New Jersey 


* 


I certainly think we should continue 
our foreign aid program. have seen 
the Marshall Plan assistance program 
in action in Germany. There we have 
helped lessen the defeated country’s crit- 
ical housing shortage, improved its 
schools, and assisted its people in other 
ways. People everywhere seem to appre- 
ciate what we are trying to do for them. 

Lester C. Huser, Jr., 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


I think European leaders will soon 
realize, as our forefathers did, that a 
union of states is essential for peace and 


prosperity. A United States of Europe 
could be a powerful force for world 
peace. JupY CARLSON, 


Madison, Wisconsin 
+ 


I think we can prevent war with Rus- 
sia only if we remain militarily strong. 
By keeping on our toes in the develop- 
ment of new weapons, as well as in other 
ways, we can show the Soviets that we 
mean to defend ourselves at all costs. In 
time, the Russians may see the folly of 
their ways, and they may then become 
willing to settle world issues peacefully. 

PATRICIA BLANKENSHIP, 
Richmond, Virginia 
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The Story of the Wee 


Hydrogen Bomb? 


Has Uncle Sam exploded a dread 
H-bomb? So far, the 
Atomic Energy Commission—the gov- 
ernment agency that supervises the 
nation’s atomic research—isn’t saying. 
AEC chief Gordon Dean did say, how- 
ever, that his agency is experimenting 
with hydrogen explosives. 

Many Americans, including some 
top scientists, believe that a trial H- 
bomb was exploded last month. It is 
known that the AEC conducted atomic 
tests on the Pacific island of Eniwetok. 
Letters from men who took part in the 
operation told of an explosion bigger 
than “anything yet imagined.” 

Government leaders now fear that 
foreign spies may be able to piece to- 
gether bits of information from these 
letters which could help them in their 
own hydrogen research. For that rea- 
secrecy regulations concerning 
this project have been greatly tight- 
ened by the AEC. 

Meanwhile, reports of the new fear- 
ful weapon have increased demands 
for the international supervision of 
atomic energy and its by-products. 
For some time now, U. S. leaders have 
urged the adoption of such a plan in 
the United Nations. Russia, however, 
has thus far refused to agree to global 
supervision of atomic power. We may 
hear much more about this matter in 
the weeks to come. 


hydrogen, or 


son, 


Students Write a Book 

Students of the Toms River, New 
Jersey, High School have found an 
exciting new way to study English 
composition. In place of regular writ- 
ten assignments, they have prepared 
a 60,000-word historical novel. 

The book was started in 1950. Once 
it was under way, the boys and girls 
interested in the project 
many after-school 


became so 
that they 
hours going over ideas for the novel. 
They decided to write about the pe- 
riod immediately following the War of 
Independence, and chose their home 


spent 











TELEVISION GROWS. 


This is one of the four 


town as the setting for their story. 

The novel is called “And Thy Seed 
After Thee,” and concerns a young 
man who settles in Toms River after 
the American Revolution. It tells of 
his life, his fortunes and misfortunes, 
his marriage, and the birth of a son. 
The story ends with a description of 
the father’s mixed feelings as he 
watches his son march off to fight in 
the War of 1812. 

The school’s typing classes prepared 
the manuscript, and art classes chose 
illustrations for the book. Now, Toms 
River High students hope to have their 
novel published. 


Eisenhower's Aides 


President-elect Dwight Eisenhow- 
er’s inauguration day is still more than 
1% months away. Meanwhile, the 
way is being cleared for a change of 
Presidents in the White House. Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and other top Demo- 
cratic and Republican leaders are 
working together to bring about a 
smooth change-over from a Demo- 
cratic to a GOP administration. 

Two men on the President-elect’s 
team already at work in the nation’s 
capital are Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, and Jo- 
seph Dodge. They are representing 
Eisenhower at important government 
meetings. 

Senator Lodge is serving as the 
President-elect’s eyes and ears in the 
State and Defense Departments. <A 
long-standing friend of Eisenhower, 
the Massachusetts lawmaker was one 
of the first Republican leaders to urge 
the general to run for the Presidency. 
Lodge, who was not re-elected to the 
Senate last month, is expected to get 
an important job in the incoming Pres- 
ident’s administration. 

Dodge, a Detroit banker, is listen- 
ing in on discussions at the Bureau 
of the Budget. This office draws up 
the government’s proposed yearly ex- 
penditures. Dodge will report the Bu- 
reau’s plans to Eisenhower. Thus his 
job is similar to that which he held 
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in 1945 when he was a financial ad- 
viser to the general’s headquarters in 
Europe. 

Another member of Eisenhower's 
team, New York’s Governor Thomas 
Dewey, recently announced that he 
will finish out his remaining two years 
as governor before considering a post 
in the new Republican administration. 
Meanwhile, Dewey has agreed to act 
as an adviser to Eisenhower. 

Three members of “Ike’s” cabinet 
have been appointed as these lines are 
being written. They are: John Foster 
Dulles, Secretary of State; Charles E. 
Wilson (of General Motors), Secre- 
tary of Defense; Governor Douglas 
McKay of Oregon, Secretary of the 
Interior. We shall write about these 
men and other cabinet members at 
length in coming issues. 


UN and Korea 


India’s Korean truce proposal is get- 
ting much attention from United Na- 
tions delegates as we go to press. The 
big Asiatic country suggested a way 
to settle the issue which has long dead- 
locked UN and communist truce nego- 
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tiators in Korea—the question of what 
to do about the return of war captives. 

In general, the Indian proposal at- 
tempts to carry out the UN aim of 
permitting Red war prisoners to 
choose whether or not they want to 
return to communist lands. At the 
same time, India’s plan strives to 
“save face’ for the Reds by leaving 
the ultimate fate of the communist 
captives, who don’t want to return 
home, up to a special commission made 
up of two western and two communist 
nations. 

Leaders on both sides, of the Iron 
Curtain criticized the Indian plan 
when it was first made. The Soviets 
stuck to their position that all prison- 
ers in Allied hands be forced to return 
to North Korea or China regardless 
of their wishes. The United States 
found fault with India’s failure to 
spell out what’s to become of Red 
captives who want to stay in free coun- 
tries. ‘Are they to remain in prison 
camps for an indefinite time while the 
special commission tries to decide 
their fate?” an American UN delegate 
asked. 

At the time of this writing, however, 
we and our allies appear to favor the 
plan with certain reservations, but 
Russia is still opposing it. Its fate 
may be known before this paper 
reaches its readers. 


Successor to Trygve Lie 


As of this writing, the search for a 
new United Nations Secretary-General 
is still in progress. Trygve Lie, who 
has served as the UN’s chief since the 
world body opened its doors in 1946, 
announced his resignation from the 
post last month. The former Norwe- 
gian government official plans to leave 
the United Nations and return to his 
native Norway as soon as his succes- 
sor is found. 

Trygve Lie was very popular among 
UN delegates and his resignation as 
Secretary-General came as a shock to 
the free world. His term of office was 
not scheduled to expire until February, 
1954. 

The Soviets, however, have repeat- 
edly criticized Lie and denounced him 
as a “tool” of the western nations. 
The Russians particularly disliked 
him because of his resounding call for 
UN action against the communist in- 
vaders of Korea in June, 1950. Be- 
cause of Soviet hostility toward him, 
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along with his belief that peace in 
Korea may be better achieved under 
a new UN head, Lie decided to resign 
from his job. 

Now, the Security Council, in which 
either the United States, France, Brit- 
ain, (Nationalist) China, or Russia 
can block important action, must nomi- 
nate a new Secretary-General. It is 
not easy for the two sides—the non- 
communist nations and the Soviets— 
to agree on a new UN chief, and sharp 
differences of opinion have already 
been expressed on this matter. After 
the nomination is made, all United 
Nations members will have a hand in 
voting for their chief official. 


Papagos of Greece 


Field Marshal Alexander Papagos, 
the new Greek Premier, has promised 
to make economic and financial re- 
forms in his troubled country. He 
hopes to bring about a fairer distribu- 
tion of the tax burden among the 
Greek people, and to reduce govern- 
ment spending. 

Moreover, the new premier has told 
his people that he will build up the 
land’s merchant fleet, and encourage 
foreign countries to invest money in 
Greece to strengthen its industries. 
In this way, Papagos hopes to wipe 
out poverty among the country’s 8 
million inhabitants and to put Greece 
on a paying basis. 

Papagos, a military hero, became 
premier after his Greek Rally Party 
won a big majority of legislative seats 
in last month’s election. The new 
Greek chief is friendly toward the 
United States, and he has promised 
to work closely with Uncle Sam on 
defense and other matters. 


“Trade, Not Aid” 


We must open our ports to more 
foreign-made goods if we ever hope 
to help our overseas friends pay their 
own way—our allies need ‘trade, not 
aid.’ Besides, such a policy is good 
business for us. 

Views of this nature were recently 
expressed by the National Association 


telling democracy’s story behind the Iron Curtain in communist lands. 








RADIO FREE EUROPE 


RADIO FREE EUROPE, mostly paid for by Americans, is doing a big job in 


Comedians, 


who poke fun at Red governments, are said to be very popular. 


of Manufacturers (NAM), a nation- 
wide organization of leading business 
groups. The NAM wants Uncle Sam 
to reduce certain tariffs (taxes on im- 
ports), and do away with some of our 
other trade barriers. 

Within recent months, the U. S. has 
actually boosted tariffs on some im- 
ports. For example, we raised tax 
rates on dairy products coming from 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada. These 
countries sharply criticized America’s 
action, and threatened to buy fewer 
goods from us if the new tariff rates 
are not reduced. 

Our nation’s foreign trade policies 
are expected to be thoroughly studied 
and debated by the new Congress and 
administration. 


CiO Meeting 


This is an important day for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). Today, the big nation-wide 
labor group is meeting in Atlantic 
City to elect a new president. 

At first, the CIO delegates had 
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Lawyer: “When I was a boy, my high- 
est ambition was to be a pirate.” 
Client: “You’re in luck. It isn’t every 
man who can realize the dreams of his 
youth.” 
* 


On the salary receipts given to the 
employees of a bank is this statement: 

“Your salary is your confidential busi- 
ness and should not be discussed.” 

A young man, signing his receipt, 
added, “I won’t mention it. I’m as 
ashamed of it as you are.” 

















GOLDSTEIN IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Why do you think his book is a suc- 
cess?” 

“Because people who haven’t read it 
are beginning to say they have.” 


* 


Postmaster: “I’m sorry, but I can’t 
cash this money order for you unless 
you have some identification. Have you 
some friend in camp?” 


Soldier: “Not me. I’m the bugler.” 
* 
Waiter: “The gentleman over there 


says his soup isn’t fit for a pig.” 
Manager: “Then take it away, and 
bring him some that is.” 


* 


“You say there’s never been a woman 
appointed to the Weather Bureau?” 

“Nope. The weather is changeable 
enough as it is.” 


An envelope-stamping machine is said 
to do the work of three office boys. That 
is more than three office boys usually do. 


* 


According to a doctor, a kick from a 
horse is not so painful as one from a 
mule. Any reader doubting this state- 
ment should try them both for himself. 


planned to meet last month to re-elect 
their late president, Philip Murray. 
Murray, one of the early leaders who 
helped organize the CIO, had been its 
president for some 12 years. Just be- 
fore the convention was scheduled to 
open, however, Murray suddenly died. 
CIO leaders then decided to postpone 
the convention until today. 

Murray vas also president of the 
United Steelworkers, one of the fam- 
ily of unions within the CIO. To 
take over his duties, union leaders 
selected David MacDonald, their sec- 
retary -treasurer. MacDonald will 
serve as acting president of the Steel- 
workers until the union members vote 
for a new chief next February. 


Other Lands 


West Germany is having more and 
more trouble with former Nazis within 
its borders. These groups, which 
would like to bring about a dictator- 
ship similar to that set up by Adolf 
Hitler in the 1930’s, appear to be win- 
ning support at the polls. In recent 
local elections, some candidates put 
up by the Nazi-like parties won out 
over Christian Democrats—the group 
headed by Germany’s democratic 
leader, Konrad Adenauer. 

Despite these scattered threats to 
democracy in Germany, most observ- 
ers are still hopeful that the majority 
of voters in that land will continue to 
support a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

India and Pakistan are becoming 
more friendly toward each other as a 
result of meeting on the sports field. 
Both sides agree that recent matches 
in the popular British game of cricket 
have done much to tear down past hos- 
tilities between the two Asiatic coun- 
tries. Since India and Pakistan be- 
came independent nations in 1947, 
they have engaged in a bitter conflict 
for control of the big border province 
of Kashmir. 





After seeing the Japanese cherry 
trees in our nation’s capital, many 
people have wished that other cities 
could have such trees, too. This wish 
may come true in a few years. Jap- 
anese school children have collected 
100,000 tree seeds and sent them to 
our nation as a friendship gift. The 
seeds will be divided among 50 cities. 





SPORTS 


HIS is the time of year when All- 

American football teams appear on 
the nation’s sports pages. The custom 
of selecting such teams dates back 
some 63 years when football was con- 
fined to a few eastern colleges. 

In 1889 Walter Camp, a young foot- 
ball enthusiast and former Yale player, 
drew up a list of 11 players whom he 
called the greatest at their positions 
that season. His list, composed en- 
tirely of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton 
players, was the first All-American 
eleven. 

From that time through 1924 Camp 
picked an All-American team each 
year except for 1917 when World 
War I curtailed football. Camp’s an- 
nual choices came to be regarded uni- 
versally as the “official” All-American 
eleven. 

After Camp’s death in 1925, Grant- 
land Rice, a leading sportswriter, took 
over the task of selecting an annual 
All-American team. He has continued 
it to this day. Various other individ- 
uals and publications also choose such 
teams. 

When Camp picked his first All- 
American eleven, he had a compara- 
tively simple job. Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton were the football giants of 
the era, and in the early years Camp 
needed to do little more than attend 
games among these teams to select his 
All-American eleven. 

Today no single selector can pos- 
sibly see all the outstanding players 
in action, as Camp did. Some eall 














GRANTLAND RICE 


upon leading coaches to advise them, 
others depend on sportswriters in 
various sections of the country, and 
many selectors spend hours scanning 
movies of the big games of the year. 

Even then, many outstanding play- 
ers are overlooked. Individuals who 
play on losing teams seldom get much 
attention. Selectors of the top All- 
American teams give little or no con- 
sideration to anyone who attends a 
small college, no matter how good a 
player he may be. They say that he 
has not proved himself against major 
opposition. 

Consequently, it is debatable 
whether the players chosen for today’s 
All-American teams are necessarily 
better players than some who are not 
chosen. However, the selectors prob- 
ably do as good a job as can be ex- 
pected, considering the complexity of 
their task. At least, their choices 
make interesting reading for fans. 
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U.S. and Spain 


(Continued from page 1) 


the situation has changed of late. Be- 
hind the turn-about is the intensify- 
ing cold war between the Soviet-dom- 
inated lands and the western democ- 
racies. Many Americans feel that 
close ties between the U. S. and Spain 
would be very helpful in strengthening 
the anti-communist defenses. The 
Franco government in Spain has al- 
ways been a bitter enemy of commu- 
nism, and it knows that it would be 
destroyed if Soviet Russia should 
overrun Europe. 

Despite these facts, some Americans 
think that there are serious draw- 
backs to entering into an alliance with 
Spain. They fear that the drawbacks 
would more than offset the advantages 
which an alliance would bring. 

The debate over whether we should 
enter into an alliance with Spain 
touches upon many factors. A big 
question is this: What benefits would 
the U. S. derive from such an alliance? 
To answer this question requires an 
understanding of the land, the people, 
and the resources of Spain. 

Lying in Europe’s southwest corner, 
Spain occupies the Iberian peninsula 
along with Portugal and the tiny Brit- 
ish possession of Gibraltar. The 
Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic 
Ocean flank the peninsula which is 
sealed off from the rest of Europe by 
the lofty Pyrenees Mountains. The 
Pyrenees also form the boundary be- 
tween Spain and France. 

Except for Switzerland, Spain is 
the highest country in Europe. Most 
of Spain is a great plateau, crossed 
here and there by chains of mountains. 
The country is about the size of Utah 
and Colorado combined. 


Land of Variety 

more variety, 
climate or in people, than 
does Spain. Because the mountains 
cut the country into a number of com- 
partments, many of the people of 
Spain are quite different. They speak 
their own dialects and have their own 
traditions and ways of living. 

For example, the people who are 
most often considered the true Span- 
iards are the natives of Castile, a 
region which includes much of central 
Spain. Castile is composed largely 
of bleak, monotonous plains with 
mountains rising here and_ there. 
Cold in winter and hot and dusty in 
summer, the region is inhabited by a 
hardy The Castilians raise 
wheat, potatoes, and olives, though 
frequent droughts limit the crops. In 
such Madrid, considerable 
manufacturing is carried on. 

The largest of Spain’s sharply de- 
fined regions is Andalusia. This 
southern area has mild winters and 
hot summers. Olive groves grow on 
the sunny slopes along the Mediter- 
ranean. Among the mineral wealth 
of the region are copper, tin, zinc, 
and iron. Perhaps because the climate 
is less harsh than in other parts of 
the country, the Andalusians are an 
easy-going people, given to music and 
laughter. 

In the rainy, northwestern corner 
of Spain live the Galicians. They are 
industrious people, many of whom 
make their living by fishing. Sardines 
are a major export. Cattle raising is 
also a leading industry. 

On the Bay of Biscay near the bor- 
der of France live the Basques. A 
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LORING IN PROVIDENCE BULLETIN 


SPAIN’S RULER, Francisco Franco, is trying to be a smart “horse-trader.” He 
wants big economic grants from us as the price of Spanish air bases. 


proud people, they are known as iron 
miners and metal workers, sheep herd- 
ers, and fishermen. They speak a 
language quite different from either 
pure Spanish or French. It has long 
been a mystery where the Basques 
originally came from. 

In another section of northern 
Spain live the Catalans. They, too, 
have independent ways, and are gen- 
erally more like the French in lan- 
guage and customs than are the other 
peoples of Spain. Catalonia’s abun- 
dant water power has led to the estab- 
lishment of many factories, and the 
textile industry is especially impor- 
tant. 

Though there are numerous differ- 
ences among these and other groups, 
all of whom live within the borders 
of Spain, they also have much in com- 
mon. They are, of course, under the 
same central government, that of 
Francisco Franco, who came _ into 
power as a result of Spain’s bloody 
civil war of the late 1930’s. 

Franco has long been a controver- 
sial figure. His friendship with Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy was not 
liked by most people in the western 
democracies, nor have they approved 
of the dictatorial way in which Franco 
has ruled Spain. The Falange Party, 
which backs Franco, is the only polit- 
ical party allowed. 

On the other hand, many people 
in the western democracies have begun 
to feel that at least they have one 


thing in common with the Spanish 
ruler. He is a staunch foe of Soviet 
Russia. As the cold war has been 
stepped up, Franco’s unyielding op- 
position to communism has led many 
to look more favorably upon the 
Spanish leader. The UN, the ma- 
jority of whose members are anti- 
communist, has revoked some of its 
anti-Franco measures. 

But while the situation is brighten- 
ing for Franco on the international 
scene, the Spanish ruler continues to 
face many problems at home. Spain’s 
fortunes have changed considerably 
since the days when Queen Isabella 
and King Ferdinand financed Colum- 
bus’ history-making expedition, and 
laid claim to a vast empire in the New 
World. 

Spain is a poor country today. 
Poverty shows itself in many forms— 
in dilapidated buildings, in the thread- 
bare clothing of many people, in the 
lack of machinery on most farms. 
The average per capita income is 
probably no more than $150 per year. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to 
picture Spain only as a land of pov- 
erty. Many of Spain’s cities show a 
bustling air. In Madrid, new hotels 
are going up, and the tourist business 
is thriving. The best restaurants in 
Madrid and other cities are generally 
crowded. 

The fact is, though, that only a com- 
paratively small well-to-do group can 
afford luxuries. Many improvements 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


WITH COASTS on both the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea, Spain 
can be of value to the free world as a base for anti-communist defenses 


must be carried out before the stand- 
ard of living for most of the people 
can be boosted. ¥ 

For one thing, crop production is 
lagging, even though more than half 
of Spain’s 28 million people work on 
the land. Much of the soil is worn 
out after centuries of use. A few 
farms have machinery, but the ma- 
jority do not. Principal crops include 
wheat, potatoes, corn, oranges, grapes, 
and olives. 

To stimulate crop output, Spain 
needs more tractors, trucks, and other 
farm machinery as well as fertilizer. 
However, the country lacks the fac- 
tories to turn out machinery and fer- 
tilizer. Thus, Franco’s government 
is taking the view that industrializa- 
tion should come first—that, in the 
long run, an increase in food output 
depends on the establishment of thriv- 
ing industries. 

Among the big obstacles to further 
industrialization in Spain are short- 
ages of power and raw materials. The 
government is now pushing a program 
of dam and reservoir building. Water 
power is a major source of electric 
power for Spain’s factories, and the 
stored water can also be used for ir- 
rigation purposes. Transmission lines 
to carry power from one part of the 
country to other areas are badly 
needed. 

Spain has _ considerable mineral 
wealth, including iron ore, lead, zine, 
potash, and mercury. It has some 
coal, but much of it is of low grade. 
Lack of coal is holding back vital steel 
production. 

Another serious obstacle to Spain’s 
development is its run-down transpor- 
tation system. The railroads are in 
particularly bad shape. Many en- 
gines and cars are old and unsafe, and 
the roadbeds need extensive repairs. 
Spain’s main highways are fairly good, 
but secondary roads are poor. 


The Pros and Cons 


These and other factors are being 
considered in the talks taking place 
in Madrid. Some of our officials have 
made it plain that they favor an early 
alliance with Spain, but others are 
not sure such an alliance would be 
beneficial. Those who think the U.S. 
should ally itself closely with Spain 
argue as follows: 

“If Russia should attack western 
Europe, Spain would be an ideal base 
for the anti-communist forces. She 
is the European country most remote 
from the Soviet Union, and is well 
protected by the Pyrenees as well as 
by the Mediterranean Sea and the At- 
lantic Ocean. Spain could provide air 
and naval bases near enough to Rus- 
sia so that offensive action could be 
launched from them, yet far enough 
away so that the bases would not be 
overrun. 

“Moreover, Spain could make a big 
contribution to the anti-communist 
forces. She already has some 3% 
million men under arms, and the 
Spaniards have long been noted as 
tough, courageous fighters. Certainly 
no government is more anti-communist 
than that of Franco, and in face of 
the Russian threat, we would be ill 
advised to quibble over the way he 
runs his country. Surely Franco’s 
rule is every bit as democratic as is 
that of Tito, Yugoslavia’s communist 
dictator, with whom we are building 
stronger ties. 

“Spain also has-some metals—cop- 
per, to name one—that we need in our 
defense effort. Of course, if we should 
enter into an alliance with her, we 
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would expect to help her in various 
ways—in raising the output of her 
mines, industries, and farms; in 
equipping her army; and so forth. In 
view of the benefits we would receive, 
the cost of our aid would be money 
well spent.” 

Deeply concerned though they are 
with strengthening the anti-commu- 
nist forces, some Americans are ex- 
tremely doubtful about the value of 
an alliance with Spain. They argue 
as follows: 

“Good bases in Spain for our Navy 
and Air Force would be useful, of 
course, but remember that they do not 
exist now. It would take millions of 
dollars and many months’ work to 
construct them. Since we have bases 
elsewhere in Europe, it seems unlikely 
that the outlay required in Spain would 
be worth the benefits we would derive. 
As a matter of fact, our North African 
air bases have about the same geo- 
graphical advantages that the Spanish 
bases would possess. 

“It would be some time, too, before 
Spain could make much of a contribu- 
tion to the anti-communist military 
forces. The equipment of the Spanish 
army is almost entirely outmoded, and 
the soldiers are not skilled in modern 
warfare. We would have to equip and 


train the army before it would be an 


effective fighting force, yet we are 
already burdened to the: utmost in 
meeting the military needs of our 
NATO allies. Moreover, to make 
Spain’s army mobile would necessitate 
putting her railroad system into shape. 

“Regardless of how Americans feel 
about Franco—and there is a wide 
variety of opinion on this subject—it 
is a fact that in England, France, and 
some other European lands there is 
a deep and widespread dislike of the 
Spanish leader, especially among labor 
groups. If we should conclude an 
alliance with Franco, many people liv- 
ing in the nations allied with us would 
be sure to resent it. Such a step 
might cause the defense effort to bog 
down in those lands, and would thus 
in the long run weaken rather 
than strengthen, the anti-communist 
forces.” 

Whether the U. S. gets the use of 
bases in Spain will be determined in 
the present talks going on in Madrid. 
State Department officials say that 
these negotiations are proceeding sat- 
isfactorily, but they do not care to 
venture a guess on their outcome. 
Our officials are carefully weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages of a 
U. S.-Spanish alliance. A decision 
one way or the other is expected to be 
reached in the near future. 





REEN TRAVELER GENOREAU 


SPANIARDS in the capital, Madrid, are fond of these outdoor cafes 





WASHDAY 


is “community day” in many towns and cities throughout Spain 





The Seeret Service 


Small Agency with Responsibility for Protecting Our Presidents 
Does Its Work Quietly but Effectively 


NTIL Inauguration Day, on Jan- 

uary 20, the work of the U. S. 
Secret Service will be heavier than 
usual. One of the main jobs of that 
agency is to guard the President’s 
life, and when there is a President- 
elect he must be protected too. Secret 
Service agents closed in on Dwight 
Eisenhower as soon as his election 
was assured, and they will stay with 
him until he leaves the Presidency to 
someone else. The service will also 
continue guarding President Truman 
as long as he remains in office. 

Even though a President or Presi- 
dent-elect may be extremely popular, 
there are always a few fanatics who 
might assassinate him if they could. 
Three of our Chief Executives—Lin- 
coln, Garfield, and McKinley—were ac- 
tually killed in this way. Attempts 
have been made on the lives of other 
Presidents, including Truman, and 
someone fired a shot at Franklin D. 
Roosevelt while he was President- 
elect. 

Since the death of William McKin- 
ley in 1901, such elaborate safety pre- 
cautions have been set up that the 
Presidency is today a much less 
hazardous occupation than it was in 
earlier years. It may seem that a 
Chief Executive, appearing frequently 
in parades and at public gatherings, 
is in considerable danger. On every 
occasion, however, his Secret Service 
guards have made such careful plans 
for any possible emergency that the 
odds are overwhelmingly against his 
being injured. 

The Secret Service, which has the 
additional job of running down coun- 
terfeiters, works under the U. S. 
Treasury Department. Besides its 
Washington headquarters, this agency 
operates more than 50 branch offices 
scattered throughout the country. It 
has approximately 400 plainclothes 
agents, and it controls a uniformed 
White House police force. 

When the President travels, agents 
from Washington make an advance 
trip to whatever place he will visit. 
They consult with the Secret Service 
men who are stationed in that area, 
and also with local police. They in- 
spect the proposed route of every Pres- 


idential parade, and if it contains dan- 
ger spots they choose a new route. 

Secret Service agents are strong, 
alert men, and are expert marksmen. 
They are hard to recognize in a crowd, 
but there are always plenty of them 
around—stationed at strategic spots 
—when the President appears in pub- 
lic. Whenever you are anywhere near 
a President, you can feel sure that you 
are being carefully watched by some 
of these agents. 





ARRIS ® EWING 


BLAIR HOUSE: porch at right 
where Secret Service men prevented 
an attempt to kill President Truman 


The Secret Service and White House 
police received considerable attention 
in the news about two years ago when 
two fanatics tried to shoot their way 
into Blair House, where President 
Truman was staying. These men ap- 
parently thought they could take Mr. 
Truman’s guards by surprise, but they 
were both shot down before reaching 
the door of the building. 

If by some miracle they had man- 
aged to get through the main door, a 
Secret Service man with a machine 
gun would have met them in the hall. 
And if they had reached the Presi- 
dent’s room, other armed guards would 
have been waiting nearby. 

A person who has proper reasons 
for visiting the White House offices 
is courteously and efficiently received 
by the Chief Executive’s guards. - But 
others are kept out. 














Your Vocabulary 





In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. The recent elections roused many 
voters from their political lethargy 
(léth’er-jé). (a) disunity (b) indif- 
ference (c) confidence (d) ignorance. 

2. Some people believe that Europe 
is in a state of chaos (ki’és). (a) 
prosperity and plenty (b) orderliness 
(ce) inaction (d) disorder and ruin. 

3. The decision of the President and 
President-elect to work together shows 
sagacity (si-gis’i-té). (a) wisdom 
and farsightedness (b) democratic co- 
operation (c) political courage (d) 
good sportsmanship. 

4. It was not an edifying (é#d’i-fi- 
ing) experience. (a) agreeable (b) 


unpleasant (c) encouraging and hope- 
ful (d) instructive or inspiring. 

5. Each of us should try to avoid 
malicious (mah lish’us) gossip. (a) 
small and petty (b) continuous (c) 
evil and harmful (d) unnecessary. 

6. Kindness is usually reciprocated 
(ré-sip’ré-ka-téd). (a) overpowering 
(b) repaid or returned (c) ignored 
or overlooked (d) noble. 

7. Organized crime is one of our 
country’s most insidious (in-sid’é-iis) 
enemies. (a) bold and brazen (b) re- 
cent (c) treacherous and sly (d) an- 
cient. 


Parlor comes from the French word 
parler, “to speak.” It formerly de- 
scribed a room in which guests were 
greeted before they were entertained. 
Today, in our homes, a parlor is the 
same thing as a “living room.” 
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Careers for Tomorrow 


As a Psychologist 


SYCHOLOGY, the science of the 

human mind and its behavior, is a 
field that is attracting many young 
people. Psychologists study the vari- 
ous traits, actions, and feelings of in- 
dividuals, and try to learn why they 
act as they do. The results of these 
studies are used in various ways. The 
goal, however, is always the same: to 
help people adjust to their surround- 
ings and to guide them in making the 
best use of their abilities. 


Different Fields 

Psychology is divided into several 
fields, many of which actually overlap. 
In addition to teaching, the other prin- 
cipal divisions are the following: 
clinical psychology, which evaluates 
personality and abilities, and outlines 
programs to help people overcome per- 
sonality difficulties; counselling and 
guidance, which helps people solve 
vocational, educational, or family prob- 
lems; personnel or industrial psy- 
chology, in which employers are aided 
in finding suitable employees; child 
and educational psychology, which 
deals with children’s behavior prob- 
lems and with methods of learning; 
social psychology, which includes the 
study of public opinion and mass reac- 
tions; test development and measur- 
ing, in which psychologists draw up 
the tests used to measure aptitudes 
and analyze human behavior. 

Psychologists are employed by vari- 
ous kinds of organizations—colleges 
and universities, the federal and state 
governments, industrial firms, hos- 


pitals, child guidance clinics, and men- 
tal hygiene clinics. A few psycholo- 
gists have private offices, as lawyers 
and doctors do, where they administer 
tests and outline guidance programs 
for individual clients. 

If you want to be a psychologist, 
you should plan to go to college for 
an A. B. degree and to a graduate 
school for an M, A. or Ph. D. degree. 
A few jobs in psychology may be open 
to people who have only a bachelor’s 
degree, but most beginning positions 
require that a person have at least an 
M. A. 

In high school, prospective psycholo- 
gists should take the regular college 
preparatory course—English, history, 
civics, science, mathematics, and a for- 
eign language. In college, they should 
major in psychology, and take such 
courses as sociology and biology. 

Starting salaries for psychologists 
with advanced degrees range from 
about $3,000 a year in teaching to 
about $5,000 in industry. Most expe- 
rienced psychologists with Ph.D.s earn 
between $6,000 and $10,000 a year; 
some earn more. 


Good Prospects 


The outlook for employment in this 
field is exceptionally good, both for 
men and women. The field is not one, 
though, for a lazy student. It requires 
constant study and an adaptable mind. 

The work is challenging for those 
who like it. Few jobs, except those 
at the very lowest level, are routine. 
The chief disadvantage is the long pe- 
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A PSYCHOLOGIST shows how one of 
his tests is to be made 
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riod of time and expense required for 
adequate preparation. 

However, if you look ahead to a 
career in psychology, don’t be too dis- 
couraged by the prospect of having to 
go to expensive schools. If you find 
that your interest in the field is a 
serious one, the time spent in gradu- 
ate school will pass quickly, and you 
should be able to find financial aids— 
scholarships, fellowships, and part- 
time jobs—that will help you along. 

Information relating to psychology 
can be obtained free of charge from 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 





Pronunciations 


Andalusia—an’duh-l60’zhuh 
Catalonia—kit’uh-lo’nyuh 
Franco—fring’k6 
Letzeburgesch—lét’zuh-boor-gésh 
Madrid—muh-drid’ 
Papagos—pah-pah’gos 
Pyrenees—pir’uh-néz 





Historical Backgrounds - - 


HE American people have always 

had to deal with crime and crimi- 
nals. No era of our history has been 
free of this problem. During the colo- 
nial period travelers were sometimes 
robbed on their journeys or when they 
spent the night at an inn. Thou- 
sands of British convicts were brought 
to America in pre-Revolutionary 
times, and their presence no doubt 
helped to swell the colonial crime rate. 

As cities grew up during the 19th 
century, there was an increase in the 
number of robberies, murders, and 
other crimes. The prisons were usu- 
ally full. 

Meanwhile, the nation was expand- 
ing westward. Many frontier regions 
had a great deal of trouble with law- 
lessness. Horse stealing, cattle ‘‘rus- 
tling,” and the robbing of trains be- 
came s«rieus problems during the mid- 
dle of the 19th century. 


Vigilantes 


Settlers in many parts of the West 
and Southwest organized “vigilance 
committees” in an effort to combat 
outlaws. These “vigilante” groups 
dealt harshly with horse thieves and 
other wrongdoers. A committee in 
Montana, for example, hanged 21 des- 
peradoes in a single month. Although 
some vigilante organizations were well 
managed, the work of others often re- 
sembled mob action. 

With the rapid growth of business 
and industry after the Civil War, there 
came an increase in crimes that did 
not involve violence. Among these 


were forgery, swindling, and various 
forms of political corruption. 

There have been important changes, 
since colonial times, in methods of 
punishing criminals. Punishments in 
the early days were very harsh when 
judged by modern standards. During 
the colonial period lawbreakers were 
whipped or branded, or were held up 
to public ridicule in the stocks or pil- 
lory. Others were thrown into prisons 
which were only a little better than 
the dungeons of the Middle Ages. 
Young and old, first offenders and 
hardened criminals, were all herded 
together. 

Large numbers of crimes were 
punishable by the death penalty. Ex- 
ecutions were held in public and were 

















“*THESE UNITED STATES’ *--MACMILLAN 
THE PILLORY was used fee punish- 
ing criminals many years ago 


Law Violators 


meant to warn the onlookers against 
violating the law. 

Early in our history thousands of 
persons were imprisoned each year for 
not paying their debts, many of which 
were trifling in amount. The sheriff 
of New York reported in 1816, for 
example, that over half of his prison- 
ers had been thrown into jail for debts 
of less than $25. 


Unsatisfactory 


These methods of dealing with crime 
and indebtedness were needlessly cruel 
and usually unsatisfactory. No at- 
tempt was made to reform the crimi- 
nals and help them live better lives. 
Those who were imprisoned for being 
in debt were not given a chance to 
earn money to repay what they owed. 

To remedy these and other undesira- 
bie conditions, many reforms were 
adopted during the years before the 
Civil War. Fines and imprisonment 
were substituted for branding, whip- 
ping, standing in the pillory, and other 
forms of colonial punishment. The 
whipping post was abolished in most 
of the states. The number of crimes 
punishable by death was reduced. 

Prisons have been considerably im- 
proved down through the years, though 
much still remains to be done along 
this line. One major improvement has 
been the growing practice of keeping 


young inmates and first offenders 
separate from hardened criminals. 
Another, carried out in numerous 


prisons, is the provision of vocational 
training courses for convicts. 





Study Guide 


Crime 











i About how many major crimes were 
committed in the United States during 
the first half of 1952? 


2. How many of the people arrested 
during that period were under 18 years 
old, according to reports received by the 
FB I? 


3. Tell of two ways in which govern- 
mental corruption fosters crime. 


4. List some other influences that may 
tend to lead youths into criminal activi- 
ties. 

Describe ways in which adults can 
help to check the spread of lawlessness. 


6. How do prisons and penitentiaries 
sometimes promote crime? 

7. List several 
good prison system. 


characteristics of a 


8. Tell how young people can assist 
in the job of crime prevention. 


Discussion 


1. What project would you like most 
to see your community undertake in an 
effort to reduce crime? Explain your 
suggestion. 


2. To the best of your knowledge, how 
energetically does your state work at 
reforming its prisoners and helping its 
paroled convicts to steer clear of crime? 


Spain 


1. In what ways has the U.S. showed 
a renewed interest in Spain in recent 
months? 

2. Why did we maintain a cool atti- 
tude toward Spain right after World 
War II? 

3. What has caused the change in our 
government’s attitude toward that coun- 
try? 

4. Briefly describe several of Spain’s 
regions. 

5. What are the major problems which 

~ spain faces at home? 


6. Give the views of those who think 
that the U.S. should closely ally itself 
with Spain. 

7. What opinions are put forth by 
those who question the value of a Span- 
ish alliance? 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not feel that the 
United States would be justified in put- 
ting pressure on Franco to make his 
government more democratic? Explain. 

2. What is your opinion as to whether 
or not we should enter into a military 
alliance with Spain at this time? 


Miscellaneous 
1.:Tell why these men are in the news: 
Senator Lodge, John Foster Dulles, 
Charles E. Wilson, Joseph Dodge, and 


Governor Douglas McKay. 

2. What proposal has India made for 
settling the war-prisoner issue in Korea? 

3. Why did Trygve Lie resign from his 
job as UN Secretary-General? 

4. What position has Alexander Pa- 
pagos taken over lately? 

5. Why have the Netherlands, Aus- 
tralia, and certain other countries re- 
cently threatened to reduce their pur- 
chases from the United States? 


6. Name two important functions of 
the U. S. Secret Service. 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) indifference; 2. 
and ruin; 3. (a) wisdom and farsighted- 
ness; 4. (d) instructive or inspiring; 
5. (c) evil and harmful; 6. (b) repaid 
or returned; 7. (c) treacherous and sly. 


(d) disorder 





